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1. 

Why Moral 
Education 
Now? 




MORAI. EDUCATION IS WHATEVTiR SCHOOLS DO TO INFLUENCE nO>X' STl - 

dents think, feci, and act regarding issues of right and wrong. 
American pubUc schools have a long tiadition of concern about 
moral education, and recently this concern has grown more in- 
tense. 

One reason for this increased concern is the substantial, 
long-term increase in emotional problems among young Ameri- 
cans. Figure 1 shows three disturbing trends: notable increases 
in the rates of adolescent death by homicide and suicide, and of 
out-of-wedlock births. The data focus on whites — our more ad- 
vantaged population — to emphasize that these shifts are unre- 
lated to racial discrimination or poverty As the graph indicates, 
AQ rates of male adolescent death by homicide and suicide m- 
creased by 441 percent and 479 percent, respectively, between 
the mid 1950s and 1984. Both rates have decreased slightly in 
the recent past, but the overall rise in homicides and suicides re- 
mains alarming. During roughly the same years (1940-85), the 
rate of out-of-wedlock births to adolescents rose by 621 percent. 
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At different times in the last decade, all of these rates peaked at 
their highest points in history (Wynne and Hess 1986). 

Nor are these the only indications that something is awry 
National surv^eys disclose that, in 1969, only 21 percent of high 
school seniors admitted to ever using marijuana (Bachman et al. 
1978); in 1980 and 1985, the comparable figures were 60.2 per- 
cent and 54.2 percent Qohnston et al. 1987). 

It is still true that there are millions of well-adjusted Amer- 
ican adolescents. But these data indicate that, by some measures 
at least, young people show more self-destructive and other de- 
structive behavior today than they did two or three decades ago. 

In addition, young people s moral development has impli- 
cations for their participation in the workplace. Such apparently 
simple actions as coming to work regularly and on time; being 
polite to co-workers, customers, and superiors; obeying legiti- 
mate authority; and working diligently all have strong moral ele- 
ments. Together, such attitudes and actions make up the Ameri- 
can work ethic — an ethic that many believe is in decline. 

Popular Concerns 

Educators are not alone in their concern for moral educa- 
tion. In 17 of the 19 annual Gallup Polls of the Public s Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools, members of the public have desig- 
nated "lack of discipline" as the greatest problem facing schools. 
In the other two polls (1986 and 1987), concern about discipline 
ranked second to concern about drug use. Both are inoral is- 
sues. 

Undoubtedly, alarm about the morality of young people is 
aggravated by a number of forces: fragmentation of the family, 
decline of trust in public institutions, increasing public concern 
about questionable ethical practices in business and industry 
the impact of the mass media, and our gradually increasing af- 
fluence. All of these forces help foster a materialistic, "me first" 
attitude. 

Finally, the increasing ethnic and social diversity of our 
population, while invigorating our nation, has brought with it an 
increasing variety of moral values that sometimes conflict. As a 

s 
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result, some educators, awash in a sea of pluralism, are wary of 
even trying to identify common moral values. 

Yet there is increasing protest against the way values are ad- 
dressed in schools. Public figures such as Secretary of Educa- 
tion William Bennett and New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
have stated that schools should pay more attention to students' 
moral development, and their comments have both reflected ex- 
isting public opinion and triggered renewed interest. 

Contemporary Issues 

Issues that have confounded moral education over the past 
century are intensified today: How do we respond to disagree- 
ments about the proper methods of moral education? How does 
the school balance common values with pluralistic beliefs? What 
r,hould be the relationship between religion and moral educa- 
tion in the public schools? What is the relationship between pri- 
vate and public morality? Should moral education emphasize in- 
doctrination or reasoning? 

How does moral education find a place in a curriculum al- 
ready stretched to the limit? Should moral education be taught 
as a separate subject, or infused throughout the curriculum? 
Should moral education take different forms for students of dif- 
ferent ages? Who should teach about morality? How does one 
evaluate moral growth? And, how can schools build support in 
the community for moral education? 

Historical Perspective 

In earlier times, American schools did not find such ques- 
tions troubling. The predecessors of today's public schools were 
founded under a Massachusetts law passed in 1647, twenty years 
after the first settlers landed. The law, which stated "that old de- 
luder Satan" flourished on ignorance, was aimed at establishing 
schools that would deliberately foster morality The academic 
learning transmitted in such schools was inextricably bound up 
with religious doctrine. 

Indeed, until the middle of the 19th century public schools 
were typically pervaded with a strong, nonsectarian Protestant 
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tone, which was reflecied in Bible readings, prayers, ceremonial 
occasions, and the conienis of reading materials. (In some com- 
munities where one sect was dominant, a more sectarian rone 
prevailed.) As Roman Catholic immigration proceeded, conflicts 
arose over moral and religious education. These disputes were 
circumvented by the creation of parochial schools. 

By the end of the 19th century public schools increasingly 
adopted a purely secular form of moral education, often called 
"character education" (Yulish 1980). The character education 
movement identified a body of activities and principles by which 
moral education could be transmitted in a secular institution. 
The approach emphasized student teamwork, extracurricular 
activities, student councils, flag salutes and other ceremonies, 
and commonsense moral virtues like honesty, self-discipline, 
kindness, and tolerance Some researchers concluded there was 
little connection between the character education approach and 
real-life behavior ( Hartshorne and May 1928, 1929, 1930). Later 
researchers, however, have disputed this conclusion (Rushton 
1984); furthermore, the research findings about how other 
forms of moral education affect conduct are equalh inconclu- 
sive. In any case, schools still emphasize components of charac- 
ter education, and many of these activities are strongly sup- 
ported by parents. 

While character education was enjoying wide popularity 
during the first three decades of the century John Dewey was 
articulating a theory of moral devek)pment that emphasized re- 
flective thinking rather than moral lessons (Dewey 1909, 1916, 
1939). According to Dewey the proper way to resolve moral di- 
lemmas in real life is to apply reason or intelligent thought. This 
theory of moral development would eventually become the 
main theme of the moral education efforts that emerged in the 
1960s and thereafter. 

In the 1960s, Louis Raths and his colleagues, claiming to fol- 
low the work of Dewey developed the values clarification ap- 
proach (Raths et al. 1978). While this method was often viewed 
as a simple set of value-free activities, its original theory in- 
tended to help students make value decisions based on careful 
reasoning and democratic principles. In the 1970s, Lawrence 
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Kohlbcrg proposed J cogniiivc-dcNclopmcmal approach lo 
moral cducaiion based on the work of l)c\vc\ and Piagci (Kohl- 
iKTg 19'*'6, 1984). Immensely popular in theory bin difliculi lo 
apply in practice, this approach emphasized the application of 
thinking skills to the development of moral reasoning based on 
increasingly complex concepts of justice. In addition, it sug- 
gested thai such thinking is inlluenced by the indiMdual s stage 
of cognitive developnicnt and that sucii i i-n! ing fosters move- 
ment toward higher stages. 

While ihe.se two approaches — values clarilication and the 
cognitive-developmeu.al approach — have received widespread 
attention^ others have al.so been propo.sed and tried Among 
ihe.se are the values analysis approach (I-raenkel 19"6, 19"), the 
p.sychological education program (Mo.sher and Sprinthail I9"0), 
and several more» including some of the current personal de\el- 
opmeni and self-e.steem programs that fall under the rubric of 
affective education. 

It is crucia' to understand that no single approach or pro- 
gram has gained complete ascendance in recent curriculum hi.s- 
tory The values clarification and cognitive-developmental ap- 
proaches have certainly enjoyed great popularity, ho\ve\er, 
character education has received renewed attention in the past 
few years, and some public schools even persi.st in as.serting a 
religious basis for moral education Also, the revival of cla.ssical 
humanism has again brought forth the notion of moral educa- 
tion tbrough literature and hi.story 

Thus, in 1988, we have a long legacy of theories, ap- 
proaches, and programs aimed at carrying out the mission of 
moral education in the public schools. As we shall see, the 
mixed results of research offer few definitive conclusions. Cur- 
ricular decisions about moral education are currently ba.sed on 
a mix of moral philosophy and empirical e\idence, impelled by 
public pressure for immediate action by the schools. 

Morality and Religion 

Religion is a major force in the lives of mo.st Americans. In 
deed, international .studies continually report a comparatively 
high level of religious practice among Americans. Because reli- 
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Figure 1 

Changes in the Rates of Youth Homicide, 
Suicide, and illegitimate Births 
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gion is. above all, a meaning sy.stem. it naturally speaks to it.s ad- 
herents about right and wrong, good and bad. For many Ameri- 
can.s. the ^rst and foremost moral guide is their own religion. 

>X'hile the theok)gical doctrines of religions differ ,sub.stan- 
tially. there is a great deal of overlap in moral theologies, partic- 
ularly in their everyday application. Broad areas of con.sensus 
exist regarding concei -i for our fellow human beings, honesty in 
our dealing- with one another, respect for property, and a ho.st 
of other moral i.ssues. These .^ame i.ssues are fundamental to the 
rules our nation has chosen to live by, in practice, the dictates of 
one s religious conscience and the precepts of democracy lend 
to reinforce each other. 

There are many Americans, however, in whose lives reli- 
gion does not play a .significant role. There are others who, for a 
variety of reason.s, are antagoni.stic to religion. For them, moral 
education based on religion and appeals to religious principles 
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to solve moral issues are serious affronts. On the other hand, 
some religious people are equally affronted by public schools 
teaching students to look outside their religious tradition for 
moral guidance. 

Public schools, committed as they are to serving all Ameri- 
cans, must approach this question with understanding, sensitiv- 
ity, and willingness to compromise. Educators need to be sensi- 
tive to students' religious beliefs and respect their legitimacy, yet 
must not promote such beliefs in the classroom. Teachers 
should stress the democractic and intellectual bases for morality, 
but they should also encourage children to bring all their intel- 
lectual, cultural, and religious resources to bear on moral is- 
sues. 

Appreciating the differences in our pluralistic society is 
fundamental to the success of our democracy And tolerance 
must begin in the schools: If we are to survive as a nation, our 
schools must help us find our common moral ground and help 
us learn to live together on it. 

Moral education is not only inevitable in schools; it is es- 
sential. Human beings vary tremendously and are enormously 
adaptable, and our broad potential requires that we teach the 
best of our inherited culture. That teaching begins, of course, in 
our families, but it must be supported by other agencies. A com- 
mon morality should be developed while a society's future citi- 
zens are still children — before misdirected development leads 
them to harm themselves or others. 

To accomplish this important task, all societies have public 
systems to help develop moral principles in children. In Amer- 
ica, schools are a central part of that system. Our schools thus 
cannot ignore moral education; it is one of their most important 
responsibilities. 
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2. 

Moral 
Education? 



It is impossible to find an ansvv-er to this question that wiix sat- 
isfy everyone. Language, especially on a topic like this, can be 
ambiguous. And ambiguity can cause misunderstanding, which 
can throw obstacles into the path of implementmg moral educa- 
tion. For that reason, it is important to define the vocabulary of 
morality and moral education 

A Brief Lexicon 

The word moral is frequently used in two distinct ways. In 
its descriptive sense, it refers to the domain of morality For ex- 
ample, if w^e say that something is "a moral question," we are 
merely saymg it concerns conduct that relates to the rights, du- 
ties, and well-being of others, we are not judging the rightness 
or wrongness of an act. In its evaluative sense, however, the 
word moral is used to endorse an act, as in 'being honest is a 
moral way to behave.'' Thus the sentence, "His was a moral act," 
may have two cjuite different meanings. 
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When the term moral is used descriptively, its opposite is 
nonmoral, or not pertaining to questions of moraliis. Choosing 
vanilla over chocolate ice cream, for example, is usually a non- 
moral act. But when we use "he word moral in its evaluative 
sense, its opposite is immofil. For example, we might say that 
stealing someone's ice cream is an immoral act. The related 
term amoral refers to individuals who lack moral sensibility, 
such as the very young or the psychologically impaired. 

Ethics and ethical are related terms that sometimes are 
used interchangeably with the wwds morality and moral. Spe- 
cifically, ethics refers to the field of study that deals with what is 
good or bad, right or wrong; with questions of moral duty and 
obligation; and, commonly, with the history of ethical thought or 
moral philosophy This is the descriptive sense cf the term. The 
terms ethical and unethical are used synonymously with the 
evaluative sense of the terms mo al and immoral. 

Another word frequently encountered in discussions of 
morality is value. Values are principles or ideals that we feel 
strongly about and that guide our actions. Values ar? often influ- 
enced by beliefs, convictions about the truth of particular ideas 
or states of affairs, and by attitudes, enduring sets of beliefs that 
create emotions and predispose us to prefer one thing over an- 
other 

Beliefs, attitudes, and values may be self-regarding or 
other-regarding Most people would argue that self-respect is 
part of morality. Respect means showing regard for the worth of 
someone or something Self-respect means treating our own life 
and person as having value. Many educators consider the foster- 
ing of self respect as part of moral education. Moreover, self- 
regarding virtues affect our other-regarding capacities. We have 
trouble looking out for the welfare of others if w^e are drunk or 
high, for example. 

In this decade, the term character has been reintroduced 
into the discourse on moral education. The word character can 
be u.sed in a descriptive or evaluative sense. As an evaluative 
term, character not only denotes a person's attributes, it also as- 
sesses the moral status of the person. To say a person has char- 
acter is to imply a posrive moral judgment of that person. When 
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we use the word character in this sense, we refer to a stable set 
of dispositions and behaviors consistent with commonly ac- 
cepted standards of conduct. 

Moral Education in ttie Social Context 

One of the most comprehensive conceptions of moral edu- 
cation was formulated by the 19th-century French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim. Durkheim recognized the importance of 
drawing the individual into the social world and, at the same 
time, taking into account the emerging independence of youth. 
His perspective is still relevant to our era, and important ele- 
ments of his thinking are reflected in the work of modern phi- 
losophers and educators such as John Dewey 

Durkheim argued that morality is essentially a social un- 
dertaking. In order to maintain an environment that protects the 
rights and welfare of its members, society needs a system of 
prohibitions to limit the range of individuals' behavior Morality, 
therefore, consists of an accepted system of rules that shape 
conduct. These rules state how one ought to act in given situa- 
tions. To behave properly is to follow these rules conscientiously. 
The rules are ultimately justified by how well they maintain a 
stable environment in which the individual can live with dignity 
and freedom. 

According to Durkheim, three essential elements are in- 
volved in the concept of morality The first is discipline, which 
regularizes conduct. Discipline involves both the need to yield 
to the moral order and the need to restrict impulse. Conduct 
must be orderly, follow social mores, and transcend impulse and 
suggestion If civic life is tc> succeed, individuals must be free 
from a constant search for appropriate conduct. Discipline con- 
trols impulse, recognizes the moral law, and subjugates the in- 
dividual to that law. 

Durkheim 's second element of morality is group attach- 
ment. Moral authority is social in origin. Group attachment is 
society conceived as the collective ideal that attracts us. Disci- 
pline, on the other hand, is society conceived as that which com- 
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flections of the same reality. 

The third element of morality is autonomy, or self-determi- 
nation. A fundamental axiom of moralit>' is that the human being 
is, in Durkheim's words, the "sacred thing par excellence" 
(Durkheim 1961). It follows from that axiom that any restriction 
on individual conscience is immoral because it violates individ- 
ual autonomy. The conformity implicit in morality in its mature 
form is not the result of physical constraint or external imposi- 
tion; rather, it is Ihe result of individual reflection that deems 
conformity as good because there is no better alternative for so- 
cial life. This conformity is not born of resignation but is based 
on enlightened acceptance. Liberation occurs through the will- 
ing assent to morality 

If we follow Durkheim's perspective, the goal of moral ed- 
ucation is to develop in the child the elements of morality: dis- 
cipline, attachment to group, and autonomy In the moral edu- 
cation of very young children, the teacher may use authority to 
impose moral rules and use punishment to show disapproval of 
violations of those rules. In effect, the teacher engages in adept 
manipulation. As children's conceptual and reasoning powers 
develop, the teacher's task becomes more one of reasoning. The 
process of moral education thus strives to shift children gradu- 
ally from deference to authority to an internal, self-chosen 
moral orientation. 

The classroom is a stage between the affective morality of 
the family and society's more impartial moralit): Within the fam- 
ily solidarity is founded on blood relationship and reinforced by 
constant contact and interaction. Political society is not predi- 
cated on these personal relationships. One function of the 
school is to bridge the gap between the personal moral system 
of the home, based on love and intimacy, and the impersonal 
moral system of society, based on collective self-interest. 

Schooling, of course, is more than the transmission of ab- 
stract knowledge and modes of thinking. Children must learn 
how society works. Through the study of the social sciences and 
the humanities, and through classroom experiences, children 
can gain insights that help them move to a mature morality In 
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thif ^7,v, fhnr t<c origmnllv h .i.ed on deference to au- 

thority can gradually broaden to include attachment to groups 
and, finally, through reason and study, develop into an autono- 
mous acquiescence. 

Building on Durkheim, then, moral education can be seen 
as a process by which young children are u/ought into the moral 
life of society Although the process necessarily requires differ- 
ent kinds of experiences at different ages, the content of moral 
education and its final goal remain constant. The content is the 
moral values that regulate and give stability to our social life; 
the goal is to produce autonomous individuals who know those 
moral values and are committed to acting in a manner consis- 
tent with them. 



The Morally Mature Person 

What kind of human being do we want to emerge from our 
efforts at moral education? What are the characteristics of the 
morally mature person? 

A moment's reflection tells us that moral maturity is more 
than just knowing what is right. The world is full of people who 
know what is right but set moral considerations aside when they 
find it expedient to do so. To be moral means to value morality, 
to take moral obligations seriously It means to be able to judge 
what is right but also to care deeply about doing it — and to pos- 
sess the will, competence, and habits needed to translate moral 
judgment and feeling into effective moral action. 

We submit that the morally mature person has six major 
characteristics, which are derived from universal moral and 
democratic principles. These characteristics offer schools and 
communities a context for discourse about school programs 
and moral behavior. The morally mature person habitually: 
1. Respects human dignity, which includes 

• showing regard for the worth and rights of all persons, 

• avoiding deception and dishonesty 

• promoting human equality 

O 10 
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• respecting freedom of conscience, 

• working wirh neoole of different views, and 

• refraining from prejudiced actions. 

2. Cares about the welfare of others, which includes 

• recognizing interdependence among people, 

• caring for one s country, 

• seeking social justice, 

• taking pleasure in helping others, and 

• working to help others reach moral maturity. 

3. Integrates individual interests and social responsibilities, 
which includes 

• becoming involved in community life, 

• doing a fair share of community work, 

• displaying self-regarding and other-regarding moral vir- 
tues — self-control, diligence, fairness, kindness, honesty, 
civility — in everyday life, 

• fulfilling commitments, and 

• developing self-esteem through relationships with others. 

4. Demonstrates integrity, which includes 

• practicing diligence, 

• taking stands for moral principles, 

• displaying moral courage, 

• knowing when to compromise and when to confront, and 

• accepting responsibility for one's choices. 

5. Reflects on moral choices, which includes 

• recognizing the moral issues involved in a situation, 

• applying moral principles (such as tlie golden rule) when 
making moral judgments, 

• thinking about the consequences of decisions, and 

• seeking to be informed about important moral issues in so- 
ciety and the world. 

6. Seeks peaceful resolution of conflict, which includes 

• striving for the fair resolution of personal and social con- 
flicts, 

• avoiding physical and verbal aggression, 

• listening carefully to others, 

• encouraging others to communicate, and 

• working for peace. 
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In general, then, the morally mature person understands 
moral principles and accepts responsibility for applying them. 

Education for Moral Maturity 

A vision of what it means to be a morally mature person ob- 
viously has practical educational significance. It provides a cor- 
rective for any tendency to formulate moral education on the ba- 
sis of personal theorizing, rather than on the basis of what is in 
the best long-range mterests of the developing person and soci- 
ety Some educators, for example, emphasize rationality and may 
neglect teaching habits of virtue; they treat morality as if it were 
only a matter of thinking clearly Others emphasize habits of 
right conduct and may neglect developing the capacity for criti- 
cal thinking; they treat morality as if it were simply social con- 
formity 

Neither extreme is wise. Instead, at each stage in a child's 
development, moral education must be conducted in a way that 
heli)s the child progress toward full moral maturit)'. Good teach- 
ers in grades as early as kindergarten know that even as they 
model and shape habits of courtesy and consideration, they can 
begin to develop the rational foundation for those moral behav- 
iors. 

Education for moral maturity is also education for democ- 
racy. Thomas Jefferson argued that moral education is essential 
in a democratic society because government by the people re- 
quires that the people be good — that they ha\'e at least a mini- 
mal understanding of and commitment to the moral values on 
which a democracy rests. 

In order to educate our children to be morally mature in- 
dividuals who will work to create a morally mature democratic 
society, we must pro/ide moral education that is broad and 
deep. It must be systematic, planned, theoretically grounded, 
and conscientiously sustained. It must embrace both the formal 
curriculum of academic subjects and the "human curriculum" 
of rules, roles, and relationships that :nake up the moral life of 
the school. Only moral education ot this magnitude can meet 
the challenge before us. 
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There is no shortage of ideas concerning ways to promote 
moral maturity in the school. However, no one of them alone 
constitutes adequate moral education. Rauier, the school that 
educates effectively for moral maturity uses a network of ideas 
and arrangements to promote moral development. Thus, when 
we speak of the teacher s role, we are also concerned about the 
role of administrators, and when we describe the classroom 
community, we also realize the need for a schoolwide moral cli- 
mate. To place the responsibility for moral education on one 
group or program is incorrect. It is the responsibility of us all. 

llie Teacher as Model 

The teacher plays a crucial role in moral education. In ad- 
dition to planning and implementing curriculum and instruc- 
tion, teachers serve as moral models for their students. Much of 
that aspect of teaching is embodied in the normal flow of inter- 
actions between teachers and learners, as part of the "hidden 
curriculum." 
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iviodeliiig includes the ways teadiers reveal moral princi- 
ples 'uid reasoning in iheir relationships with students, other 
educators, and pareiits. For example, if we want young people to 
demonstrate dedicaf, on, commitmeni, and respect, those quali- 
ties should characterize the teacher s interactions with students 
Similarly if we want young people to use principled moral rea- 
soning, then teachers should dem jnstrate that process. The ef- 
fect of the teacher as moral mcnJel has not been studied, al- 
though there is child-rearing research showing that parents 
have effects as models (Lickona 19HG). 

Teachers often find opportunities to influence siudeiiis* 
moral development in such lueas a.s tolerance and understand- 
ing. For example, teachers model democratic pluralism when 
they build on the diversity of their students or invite \isitors 
from other countrieh into the classroom to promote apprecia- 
tion of racial or ethnic groups. 

In addition to modeling, teachers cr ^ introduce young peo- 
ple to moral issues in other ways. For c mple, situations involv- 
ing loyally, conflict resolution, gender -oles, friendship, pee. 
pressure, and self-esteem provide opportunities for e^ Coring 
moral understandings and comm.itments. Similarly mock court 
sessions can help students see the value of democratic pro- 
cesses and the obligations of citizenship 

Teachers can also foster habits of responsibility and caring 
In elementary schools, for example, caring for pets and plants 
and taking responsibility for specific classroom duties may give 
children a foundation for assuming ^Z'*eater responsih 'ities in 
their families and in society 

Direct moral instruction and guidance — whicn includes 
exhortation, explanation, and sometim uuignation — is a very 
important part of what teachers do as moral educators. Teachers 
routinely reprimand children for calling others derogatory 
names, for throwing food in the cafeteria, for taking someone 
else's property without permission, or for excluding another 
child from a game. If they do their jobs w-^ll, they explain why 
such actions are wrong. Many people believe that this kind of 
corrective feedback, delivered to groups or to individual stu- 
dents, IS at least aj> important as more formal moral education 
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curriculums. Moreover, this direct moral leaching is ai the heart 
of moral socialization, wliich must be part of the total moral ed- 
ucation effort — especially with younger children. 

T«'i^hrtfo rtl. .. : I- , . J -J ,r .1. , 1- 

cerned person. Sharing moral approbation or outrage over in- 
cidents that children find relevant can heighten their moral scn- 
siiiviiies, provided the discourse is comprehensible and the 
teacher is respected by (he children. 

Because moral education also occurs in the home and in 
other nonschool settings, teachers often reinforce out-of-school 
lessons. Sometimes, however, they contnidict them — as, for ex- 
ample, when a teacher who insists that children resolve conllicts 
nonviolently encounters parents who urge fighting them out. ikit 
the relatively infrequent possibility of disagreement should not 
derjr teachers from their modeling role. 

Fundamental to teachers' impact as moral models is how 
they do their work The example they set as people and as 
professionals speaks profoundly to students. Are teachers con- 
scientious in their work? Do they continually seek to improve 
tlieir mastery of the field and their instructional skills? Do they 
maintain good discipline and a good learning environment? Are 
they generous with their time? Are they concerned simply with 
their own classrooms, or with the good of the school as well? 
Tcv.chers must exemplify high standards of work and apply those 
standards equally to themselves and their students 

Discipline 

Discipline is an essential element of morality By establish- 
ing, explaining, and enforcing rules, teachers and administrators 
leach important moral values. They teach students the value c)f 
following the legitimate directions of teachers and other adults. 
They teach them that collective activity requires regulating in- 
dividual impulse and behavior Students can learn from the 
school's published codes of behavior how general moral princi- 
ples, such as "Respect others,'' are translated into specific rules 
of moral action, such as Do not deface school property," "Do 
not use vulgar or abusive language toward others" "Practice 
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good sporismanship ai aihleiic evenisr and so on. By staling 
such rules dearly and enforcing tiiein consistenily leacliers and 
administrators demonstrate that these moral expectation.-, .ire to 
be taken seriouslv 

Child-rearing research throws light on the development of 
conscience. Children come to feel an obligation to do what they 
know is right when their parents respond to their transgres- 
sk)ns with indignation and moral reasoning and require them to 
apologize and make reparation (Dobert and Nunner-Winkler 
1985). 

Similarly educatk)nal research indicates that a school's ap- 
proach to managing behavior significantly affects students' 
moral conduct. In Fifteen Thousand Hours, a controversial 
study of secondary schooling in England, Michael Rutter and his 
colleagues (19"'9) followed 2,700 students from the end of ele- 
mentary school through 12 different London high schools. Hold- 
ing social class constant, Rutter found that the school a student 
attends can make a great difference in the student's moral con- 
duct. For example, a 10-year-old chi^d identified as likely to get 
into trouble with the law bad a 48 percent probability of subse- 
quent delinquency if he attended high school A, in which stu- 
dent behavior was managed one way but only 9 percent if he at- 
tended school B, in which behavior was managed another way 

Good schools, Rutter found, are like good families. Specific 
forms of punishment matter less than the fact that authority fig- 
ures share the same expectatuMis of children and are generally 
f;ur and consistent in meting out penalties for tran.sgresskms. 
Rutter also found that schools vary considerably in the rewards 
they provkJe their students. Behavioral outcomes are better in 
those .schools where teachers praise students' work frequenth' 
and are easily available to talk *o students about their problems 
(Grant 1988).' 

This last finding calls attention to the fact that discipline, 
like all teaching, is mo.st effective when it is part of a caring hu- 
man relationship. Young people are most receptive to moral 
correction when they think the adult has their best interests at 
heart Moreover, studies show that young people profit most 
from discipline when it includes reasoning that helps them un 
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dcr.siand how iheir behavior ha.s affected others (Hoffman 
19H4). 

Using discipline as a tool for moral growth means manag- 
ing behavior in a way that develops students* moral understand- 
ing, ic^j^cci kn L^Uii;^;:^ .;u;l;v;ri:\, : j..p;;n: ibiiiiy f-^r tbv^'''^'^ p 
behavior, and accountability to the moral community of the 
classroom and school. Discipline of this kind helps students 
generalize the moral principles behind rules to situations be- 
yond the classroom — and to grow toward the self-discipline that 
is a mark *)f the morally mature person 



The Explicit Curriculum 

Perhaps the two nK)st widely known formal Lurriculums in 
moral education are Jhe cognitive de\elopmental approach 
(Kohlberg 19"'6) and the values clarification ap^rcMch (Raths el 
al. 19''H). Both focus on devek)ping personal reasoning pro- 
cesses related to moral judgments on the as^sumption that \oung 
people need such reasoning m real-life situations. Research 
demonstrates that the cognitive-devek)pmental approach has 
some effect on moral reasoning (Lockwood \S>^H, Leming 19H1. 
Schlaefi et al. 19H5) Research on values darilivation, on the 
other hand, ha.s not shown that this approach influences student 
thinking or reasoning (Lockwood 19"'H). Both programs, like 
other formal curriculums. have not been .shcnvn to influence stu 
dents' real-life behavior (Schlaefi et al. 19HS). 

These programs might be more successful if they were 
u.sed in the context of the kind of classroom and school com 
niunity described later in this chapter. The same might be said 
of the values analysis approach (I-raenkel 19"6, 19""). which em- 
phasizes leaching the skills of ethical decision making. 

Another approach ihat is supported by a growing body of 
research i.s cooperative learning (John.son et al 19H4, Slavin el 
al 19H5). hi addition to its highly acclaimed effects on achieve- 
ment, cooperative learning has demonstrated a positive influ- 
ence on attitudes related to concern for the welfare of others, in- 
dependent collaboration, tolerance for diverse views, and 
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conflict rcsoluiion. Cooperative learning also iielps students ex- 
ercise moral commitment in small, close-knit groups. 

Community service projects also foster moral development, 
not only for high school students but in the middle school and 
junior liiuh srhf><>! :!s *%nrh pr'"»jvC!- i?rv ^/^l (Lipk^' tft 
al. 1985). but their impact on student attitudes has gathered in- 
creasing support (Conrad and Hedin 19^7 Newmann and Rutter 
19H3. Keitgaard 1985 ). Students who take part in service projects 
are likely to devek)p altruism and self-e.Meem. to care about the 
welfare of others, to see the value in helping relatk)nships. and 
to understand interdependence. 

Community service projects also offer opportunities for 
cross-generational activities, which have some support \n re- 
search These activites can devek)p qualities consistent wi'.h our 
characterix.atk)n of the morally mature person. Typically cross- 
generatk>nal activities include adults in the life of the school and 
thereby brini» students into contact with different and often 
more mature moral viewpoints. 

iMoral educatk)n al.so can be a persi.stent emphasis in tradi- 
tk)nal subjects ( Ryan 19H6, 1 larmin -*t al. 19''3 ). Although this ap- 
proach is not supported by empirical re.search. it is phik)S()phi- 
cally consistent v,ith the notion of promoting moral 
devek)pment through discu.ssion and discourse. Le.ssons that in- 
volve literature or hi.story naturally lead to moral di.scu.ssions. 
What optk)ns were open to this fictional character or that histor- 
ical figure? hat consequences could we expect from each op- 
tk)n? Ar'* =^ns preferable to others? What do our litera- 

ture ^ tell us about how to live well, how to become 

fully I \ how to excel as a people? .*^iieh discusskms need 
not be liniited to Ilnglish and social studies classes, however. 
Many .science and mathematics les.sons can invoKx* moral discus- 
sk)n. as can lessons in art, music, and drama. 

'leaehers can conduct such discu.ssions on current class- 
room issues as well. What should we do about students who 
miss work? Can we do something about the noise level? Can we 
help people who are havin ^ trouble learning? What about the 
teasing that goes on in the lunch room? Or bullying on the play- 
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ground? Such discussions are usually more h. ly than those re- 
lated to course content and may have greater impact. 



Skills for Moral Living 

In addition to the kinds of curriculum arrangements de- 
scribed, teachers can help students develop skills for moral liv- 
ing (Harmin i9"'7). Research shows that such skill training can 
make a difference (McGinnis and Goldstein 1984; Goldstein et 
al. 1980). The following are examples of ways young people can 
learn to extend moral concepts into moral actions. 

1. Disagreeing respectfully. Role playing can help young 
people learn to voice disagreement without diminishing others 
in the process. Situations that build on a child's real-life experi- 
ences — for example, a friend who defaces public property or 
uses bigoted language — are appropriate for such role piaying. 

2. Moral problem solving. Teachers can use real class prob- 
lems (a talkative student who keeps others from finishing their 
work, for example) and personal problems (such as a student 
who contemplates quitting the track team) to give young people 
practice in identifying and weighing alternatives, anticipating 
consequences, choosing the good or right act, and standing up 
for that choice Moral problem solving can involve whole-class 
discussions or dialogues with individual students 

3. Choosing wisely. Teachers can help students learn to 
make wise choices by not rushing important decisions and, 
when appropriate, taking time to weigh information from their 
physical, rational, and inner selves, as well as from outside them- 
selves. 

4 Empathy development. Teachers can expand and deepen 
students' empathy for others by asking, as the situation arises, 
such questions as, "Which character in the story can you most 
clearly identifv' with?" "How do vou think Billv felt when his dog 
died?'' 

5. Saying **No!' Teachers can read stories about young peo- 
ple who clearly would have benefited from saying '*No," firmly 
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and without antagonism. Students can tiien role-play similar sto- 
ries and discuss effective ways to handle problematical situa- 
tions. 



The Classroom as Community 

Moral development emerges from the interactions between 
individuals and the community of which they are a part. One 
moral community in which young people reside is the class- 
room, consequently, the development of the classroom commu- 
nity is central to moral education, particularly in the elementary 
grades. 

Several theorists have argued this line of thinking. Through 
attachment to groups, Durkheim argued, children come to value 
other people and to feel loyalty and accountability to something 
larger than themselves (Durkheim 1961). Similarly, Jean Piaget 
argued that it is the "organized social life" of the classroom that 
enables children to grow out of egocentrism toward coopera- 
tion and mutual respect (Piaget 1965). John Dewey maintained 
that much education fails because it neglects school "as a form 
of community life," without which it is "difficult or impossible 
to get any genuine moral training" (Dewey 1964). Develop- 
mental psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg emphasized participa- 
tion in the group as a source of the role-taking opportunities 
that develop a person s ability to take new moral perspectives 
(Kohlberg 1984). 

These insights invite us to foster the moral growth of the in- 
dividual by fostering the growth of the group as a moral com- 
munity In the classroonn, moral community means at least 
three things- ( 1 ) students come to know each other; (2) they re- 
spect, affirm, and care about eacl. other; and (3) they feel mem- 
bership in, and responsibility to, the group. 

Wise teachers begin to develop these aspects of community 
on the first day of school. For example, two teachers who team 
teach in a combined 3rd and 4th grade classroom pair their stu- 
dents on opening day with other students they do not already 
know. Each pair is given 10 minutes to complete a sheet called 
"Partners," which has two columns — ''Ways We're Different ' 
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and W^xys We're Alike. ' Then the teachers invite ail the children 
to draw their chairs into a circle and tell, as partners, one way 
they are similar and one way they are different. This activity 
helps students perceive their commonalities, a perception that, 
research shows, increases empathy with others (Staub 19''8 and 
1979). The "Partners" activity also emphasizes that people are 
different as well as similar, thereby laying the groundwork for a 
classroom community that values individuality and diversity as 
well as unity 

A 6th grade teacher promotes affirmation and caring in his 
classroom communiu^ through a "Good Deeds Tree." Twice a 
week early in the school year, he asks his students, "What's a 
good deed someone did for \'ou, or one you saw someone do for 
another person?" For each good deed reported, he attaches a 
green paper leaf to a bare-branched tree drawn on a bulletin 
board, writing the name of the student on the leaf. Over the 
weeks and months, the tree leafs out more and more fully and 
becomes a symbol of the children's growing kindness toward 
each other. 

Many teachers know the power of rituals and traditions to 
develop cL^ssrooin community These traditions are repeated, 
tangible expressions of the group's communal life. Some teach- 
ers begin the day with a song, others with a class meeting in 
which students share significant happenings in their lives. Sec- 
ondary school teachers who value communitv also find ways to 
do this. One high school teacher, for example, makes a point of 
knowing what extracurricular activities his students are involved 
in. At the beginning of each period, he typically takes a few min- 
utes to comment positively on the most recent individual and 
team achievements of students in his class. Students are invited 
to add to the "good news" about their classmates* accomplish- 
ments. 

We know that cohesive coi imunities and societies are more 
effective in transmitting values than noncohesive ones (Baum- 
rind 1975). And we know that morality is not a spectator sport 
but is developed through human relationships anc' interactions. 
For these reasons, building community in the classroom is one 
of the most basic strategies in moral education. 
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School Ethos 

If we expect young people to develop moral attitudes and 
behaviors, we are responsible for making certain that the school 
itself demonstrates moral principles. In addition to using the 
kinds of arrangements already discussed in this chapter, this 
concept of consistency applies to the overall school climate, or 
ethos (Power 1983, Beane and Lipka 1986, Mortimore and Sam- 
mons 1987, Grant 1988). One helpful way of thinking about 
ethos is to extend the characterization of the morally mature 
person to a broader conception of the morally mature school. 

The moral ethos of the school is most powerfully revealed 
in its institutional features, which also comprise much of the 
hidden curriculum (Beane and Lipka 1986). For example, we 
might infer from research on other aspects of achievement that 
young people will develop moral attitudes and behaviors if the 
school climate reflects strong expectations that they will do so 
(Rosenthal 1970, Good and Brophy 1973). Thus, school rules and 
codes should portray the belief that, even when students make 
mistakes, they are capable of moral growth. Rules and regula- 
tions that suggest otherwise are likely to become self-fulfilling 
prophecies. 

One conception of moral ethos is the school as a '^just com- 
munity'' (Power 1983, Grant 1988). In such a school, justice, 
guided by intelligent reasoning, serves as a unifying theme for 
day-to-day life. School governance, interpersonal relationships, 
and conflict resolution are guided by moral principles rather 
than expedience. Though intriguing, this concept of "just com- 
munity" has been criticized as unfeasible and philosophically 
deficient (Soma.ers 1984). Still, it is an interesting concept and 
one in only an early developmental stage in many schools. 

The moral etl os of the school best extends beyond climate 
and into specific curriculum and related areas, so that principles 
are not only consist, n but pervasive and articulated across the 
K-12 program. Curriculum topics should reflect moral themes 
and objectives The selection of content, activities, resources, 
and evaluation devices should reveal moral meaning. So, too, 
program evaluation should explore moral implications in terms 
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of expectations, interactions, and outcomes. And if we are really 
serious about this enterprise, even extracurricular activities — 
including interscholastic athletics — should be examined for 
consistency with the principles of human dignity, justice, inter- 
dependence, cooperation, and fair play 

Such principles and their integration into school affairs do 
not arise accidentally Their adoption depends on commitment,^ 
including that of school administrators at all levels. As desig- 
nated leaders, administrators have the responsibility ro apply 
moral principles in considerations involving working conditions, 
policy decisions, supervisory relationships, negotiations, and 
governance issues. 

Administration is a key variable in school effectiveness, and 
there is no reason to believe it is any less vital to the effective- 
ness of moral education. Not only do teachers need appropriate 
understanding and skills for moral education, but they must feel 
encouraged and rewarded for their efforts. The principal's role, 
therefore, is especially important. A timid or lukewarm princi- 
pal will only hinder the process. 

ilome-School Partnerships 

''Ideally," says sociologist Gerald Grant, "the school repre- 
sents a covenant between the teacher and the parents on behalf 
of ideals to which all subscribe and by which all are bound" 
(Grant 1987). Unfortunately, a great many schools today fall far 
short of that ideal. Many families do not support the value norms 
of the school. Ana that spells trouble for the school's efforts as a 
moral educator, because research and common sense teli us 
that parents have a major influence on their children's moral 
values. 

How can schools recruit parents as partners in moral edu- 
cation? One approach, discussed in the following chapter, is for 
the school to involve parents in planning the moral values it in- 
tends to teach and then seek a commitment to common goals. 

Another approach begins by recognizing that many parents 
today are isolated from one another, do not know the parents of 
their children's friends, are not sure what limits are appropriate 
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for children of different ages, and consequently have difficulty 
exercising parental authority Faced with this situation, many 
schools have formed support groups that bring parents together 
to discover their shared values. Parents ^ho participate in such 
groups get support from other parents in setting curfews, re- 
stricting teen drinking, and regulating the television programs 
and movies their children watch. These parents, schools report, 
are more likely to participate in planning events for school and 
community 

Other schools have created a variety of opportunities for 
home-school collaboration, including direct parent participa- 
tion in a schookide moral education program. In one school 
system, for example, parent committees help decide how the 
school will implement moral education goals during the coming 
school year Such deliberations could also include the students 
themselves. The school system also sponsors workshops on fam- 
ily communication, teaching children to carry out their respon- 
sibilities as family members, and aspects of parenting. A school 
newsletter, sent to every home, reports classroom activities in 
moral and character education and suggests similar activities 
parents can do at home. 

Other school systems have developed full-fledged curricu- 
lums for home implementation that parallel what is happening 
in the classroom One system, for example, has a family guide 
for each grade level If a classroom unit deals with teasing, for 
example, home activity sheets might suggest that parents role- 
play a teasing situation with their child, discuss a time when 
their child was the victim of teasing and another time the per- 
petrator, and identifv' constructive ways to respond to teasiiig. 

Finaily discipline provides a natural point of contact and 
potential cooperation between school and home. Growing num- 
bers of educators report good results from a straightforward 
approach. They send home discipline plans at the start of the 
school year, asking parents to review the plans with their chil- 
dren, sign them, and reinforce the values represented by class- 
room and school rules. This communication also lets parents 
know at what point the teacher will involve them in dealing with 
a behavior problem 
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According to sociologist James Coleman, scliools today face 
a new task: rebuilding a cohesive moral community around the 
school that will help to hold in place the kind of character the 
school IS trying to foster in students (Coleman and Hoffer 198'"). 
That is no small task, but as the above examples indicate^ prog- 
ress is already being made, 

A Final Word 

In this chapter, we have considered how moral education 
might become an integral part of the life of the school. Surely, 
the teacher plays a crucial role in modeling moral actions and in 
emphasizing moral themes in the curriculum. But serious com- 
mitment to moral education requires exploring specific curric- 
ulum arrangements, classroom and school climate, and home- 
school parierships as well. Taken together with the broad in- 
volvement described in the following chapter, the ideas pre- 
sented here extend the concept of the morally mature person 
into the larger concept of the morally mature school 

We must bear in rnindv however, that more research is 
needed about what works in moral education. Already, research 
has confirmed much that we can put to use. We know that 
guided discussion of moral dilemmas can lielp develop higher- 
level thinking about moral issues in some students. Experience 
working together helps students take different perspectives and 
enhances cooperative attitudes. Participating in helping rela- 
tionships and service projects builds students' self-esteem and 
their valuing of others. Children's moral understanding and 
conduct are fostered by adults' high expectations and serious 
reactions to transgressions. School ethos lias pervasive effects 
on a wide range of social and moral behavior as well as on aca- 
demic achievement. 

Although we know these things, much remains to be 
learned about which combinatif)ns of strategies produce the 
most generalized and lasting effects on moral development. Ac- 
knowledging what we have yet to learn should make us cautious 
about what we claim for any particular program in moral edu- 
cation. This is a complex field, still open to inquiry. 
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In FORMAL' Y adopting any MORAl. EDUCATION PROGRAM, SCHOOLS 

must attend to the fundamental American tradition of democracy 
and the pluralistic nature of society. To do so requires the con- 
structive engagement of all those who have a stake in moral ed- 
ucation. 

Who should be involved in designing and implementing 
moral education? Simply stated, everyone who has a stake in a 
moral education program — be it systemwide, schoolwide, or in 
a single classroom — should be involved in planning how to in- 
fuse moral education into the curriculum. That includes the fol- 
lowing groups, each of which can play a unique role and make 
significant contributions: 

• the public 

• teachers and administrators 

• school board members 

• families 

• higher education professionals 
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• the media 

• government officials 

• business and industry leaders 

• civic, religious, ethnic, and community groups 

• students 

Involving any of these groups in the design and implemen- 
tation of moral education requires assessing that group \s spe- 
cific needs and concerns. The assessment should be both inter- 
nal and external to the school. That is, it should take intc^ account 
both the needs of those who are part of the daily life of the 
school (students and staff members) and the needs of those who 
are not but are nevertheless affected by school decisions (com- 
munity members). Frequently these needs overlap. 

Schools can assess community needs via public meetings, 
questionnaires, interviews, conferences, or panels. Guided by 
the needs assessment, teachers and administrators can develop a 
statement of goals that directly addresses the concerns ex- 
pressed. The statement should clearly articulate what a moral 
education program expects to accomplish. It should be widely 
disseminated to build and maintain community support. 

Why Involve the Community? 

Extensive community involvement is necessary to build a 
strong base of support for any program, especially one that 
touches on people's most deeply held feelings and beliefs Be- 
cause moral education is a potentially controversial topic, 
schools must take great care to ensure that all sides have an ad- 
equate chance to be heard and to contribute. 

Such involvement gives the community a better understand- 
ing of the school's instructional goals. Involvement means shar- 
ing and caring, it fosters cooperation and support, it generates 
commitment, and it motivates participants toward positive ends. 
Moreover, it reinforces the sense that our society functions best 
when individuals and groups help one another, itself a demo- 
cratic principle. 

In this regard, it is worth noting that ties between the 
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school and community groups benefit both partners, especially 
when service and exchange programs are arra'^^;ed among all 
the groups involved. Student internships,, tutoring programs, 
community service experiences, and programs that bring com- 
munity members into the classroom have a long history of suc- 
cess. These programs are most likely to succeed when they are 
designed by local educators and parents themselves rather than 
imposed from above, and when they are designed to meet the 
stated needs of specific groups. 

Although these service programs are seldom recognized as 
a component in moral education, they reinforce the values of co- 
operation and helping others. Moreover, such experiences can 
help diminish community opposition to a school program that 
defines values and morals in the abstract. 



How Can Consensus Be Reached? 

It is unrealistic and inappropriate to propose that profes- 
sional educators dictate the moral education presented to chil- 
dren in our schools. But it is equally unrealistic to imagine that 
the content of moral education will be determined solely on the 
basis of community opinion polls. Educators rnust show leader- 
ship in this area. This requires that they tread an intermediate 
ground between adhei ing to i igid authoritarianism 'ind swaying 
to the shifting winds of unconsidered opinions. 

Pils disclose that most parents are sympathetic to moral 
education. In 1980, the Gallup Poll asked members of the public 
whether schools should provide instruction in morals and moral 
behavior. A large majority (84 percent) of respondents who had 
children in public schools said "Yes," as did almost as many (79 
percent) of the total sample. 

In many communities, consensus can be reached about the 
specific values to be pursued in moral education. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the "common core of values" developed by the Balti- 
more County, Maryland, Public Schools in 1984 to guide a new 
K-12 moral education program. 
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Compassion 

Courtesy 

Critical inquiry 

Due process 

Equality of opportunity 

Freedom of thought and action 

Honesty 

Human worth and dignity 

Integrity 

Justice 

Knowledge 

Loyalty 



Objectivity 

Order 

Patriotism 

Rational consent 

Reasoned argument 

Respect for others' rights 

Responsible citizenship 

Rule of law 

Self-respect 

Iblerance 

Truth 



Values like these constitute our democracy s moral heri- 
tage, the living legacy that each generation must apply to a com- 
plex and changing world and then pass on. Not everyone's iist 
would be exactly the same as this one, of course. But in most 
communities, substantial majorities can be mobilized to sup- 
port statements of principle that include similar values. Never- 
theless, attaining wide agreement takes more than simply solic- 
iting people \s opinions. Rather, the leadership role educators 
must play requires: 

• Significant personal commitment to developing activities 
that foster moral education. 

• Willingness to engage in tactful and effective advocacy 

• Skill in soliciting allies and pursuing appropriate compro- 
mise. 



Finally, mention should be made of moral education activi- 
ties that involve limited numbers of students, such as those in a 
single school or even part of a school. With such limited consti- 
tuencies, it is possible to establish precir : statements of princi- 
ple by working with the various group.-* involved. Activities 
based on these principiv.\s — peer tutoring and honor codes, for 
example — are already in place in many scliools, because of the 
leadership of teacl\ers and administrators. Their potential for 
moral education should be clearly recognized. 
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5. 

Issues and 
Recommendations 




Schooling bkgins marw in children s livks and aijsorhs a GuiiAT 
deal of their lime and energy through their teen years. By its 
very nature, schooUng inevitably has an impact on children's 
moral lives. The thrust of this report, however, is not simply to 
acknowledge that impact, but to ensure that schools effectively 
carry out the mission of moral education. Moral education is 
both inescapable and of great importance to individual students 
and society as a whole. Nevertheless, it is an enterprise fraught 
with troubling controversies that educators must understand 
and respond to with wisdom and sensitivity Different controver- 
sies trouble different people, yet all demand our attention. 

Perennial Issues 

Seven issues in particular arc most perSLStent: 
1. Parental unease. Many parents become uneasy when 
schools undertake to teach their children moral values. "Whose 
morality?" they ask, fearing the schools will impart values that 
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arc diffcrcni from ihcir own. These fears arc hcighicncd when 
schools select icxihooks and materials that offend community 
sensibilities, dismiss parents' objections as extremist, and re- 
fuse to listen to reasonable complaints But many parents are 
just as uneasy when schools claim their curriculum is "value 
neutral" and resist developing a clearly statec^ set of moral prin- 
ciples to guide the life of the .school. How can schools balance 
the need to provide moral leadership with the responsibility to 
respond to community mores? 

2. Socializatiofi renus iiulivtducdity. Should the goal of 
moral education be to socialize the young into the central values 
of society, or to develop morally autonomous individuals? 

3. iHwalism versus unity. Should the school's curriculum 
and programs reflect, teach about, and encourage understand- 
ing of the varied ethnic heritages and value .systems of students 
and teachers, even when ;hey conflict? Should moral education 
focus on a discrete set of core values on wliich there is apparent 
agreement? 

4. Public versus prii ate morality. There is increasing dis- 
cussion of iiie role religion .should play in American public life. 
In the context of moral education, this discu.ssion takes the form 
of whether the religious bases of moral behavk)r can and .should 
be taught in public schools. Tho.se who hold that any moral be- 
lief .sy.steni is ba.sed ultimately on divine authority and personal 
religious \ alues object to the absence of such Lo:isideratk)ns in 
the curriculum of public schools. Those who believe that moral 
reasoning and behavior can exist apart from religUMi object to 
what they fear will be an attempt to ihfuse religious precepts 
into the public school curriculum. Can these views be recon- 
ciled in diverse democracy? If not. what .shoald be done? 

5. I low should moral education he tau^ht'^ How can stu- 
dents' devek)pmental levels be taken into account in teaching 
moral content? What degree of ^oi»>pI«-*xity is appropriate for stu- 
dents of different ages? Should moru! educatk)n be presented as 
a separate program, or infu.sed throughout the existing curric- 
ulum? Can the current curriculum be refined so that materials 
and a.ssignments in history, literature, .social studies, and other 
courses reflect moral and ethical values? How can educators 
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guard against the possibility or appearance of indoctrination in 
moral education? 

6. Who sl)Ould teach moral cduccaio)i? In tiie highly emo- 
tional climate of this debate, it is easy to lose sight of the fact that 
family, school, community, peers, civic and religious institutions, 
the media — in fact, 'most everyone who touches students* 
liv'^s — all communicate some value or set of values. How can 
schools help make these participants aware of their influence on 
children's values and help them wield that inlluence more re- 
sponsibly? The question also arises within the school itself. 
Should moral education be the special responsibility of partic- 
ular professionals, such as older, more experienced teachers? Or 
is it the responsibility of the entire .school community? 

Ihnv am commuuity support he hialt> Recognizing that 
all sphetcs of the conmuinity are involved in imparting values, 
how can their efforts be balanced and reiniorced? If one group 
is not doing its job, how can others be mobilized to compen- 
sate*-' Is it appropriate for the .schools to take a leader.ship role in 
ihe.se efforts? 

Emerging issues 

In addition to these perennial i.s.sues, new controversies 
and considerations must be taken into account in anv dialogue 
on moral education. Among these emerging i.s.sues are the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Moral rouKval. ^X'hat is the role of the school in the ue- 
velopment of public and community \irtue? Sliould .schools wait 

moral renewal on tlie part of .societ\ or .should they attempt 
to lead such renewal? 

2. Cba^ifiififi dcmofiraphics, A number of demographic 
trends raise questions that must be considered in the context of 
moral education: 

• The enwrfihifi underclass. How does the emerg- 
ence of a seemingly permanent underclass, a large 
group of citizens entangled in a net of poverty, relate to 
this topic? To what extent can .schools rea.sonably expect 
children of this undercla.ss to embrace traditional con- 
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cepts of virtue and character such as the work ethic? 
How can this underclass be both the subject and i; e ob- 
ject of moral discourse in the schools^ 

• The new pluralism. We are a society of growing 
ethnic and cultural diversity. Increasingly, tudents bring 
to school a varietv of languages, customs, and moral and 
civic traditions and values that their families wish to re- 
tain. Some of these traditions and values may conflict 
with each other and with American traditions. How can 
schools respond to increasing pluralism? 

• The graying of America. More of us are living 
longer, raising ethical que.stions about medical care, life 
style, family responsibility, and the allocation of society's 
resources. How can schools prepare young people to 
deal with these value-laden decisions? How can they in- 
still a sense of partnership between the young and the 
old? 

• The changing family. Increasing numbers of chil- 
dren live in single-parent families or other nontradi- 
tional family gioups, and increasing numbers grow up 
in homes where no adult is in residence during the day 
How can schools respond to these realities? How can 
schools and families reinforce each other more effec- 
tively? 

3. Defining the tenitory. Should moral education include 
such controversial issues as drug and sex education — issues on 
which young people need to be able to make informed deci- 
sions? What happens if the school's teachings are, or appear to 
be, counter to the belief systems of family or religious or com- 
munal institutions? 

4. Post-industrial ethics. When even adults have few tested 
answers to guide them, how can schools help young people ex- 
plore ethical behavior in such new areas as computer ethics and 
biomedical ethics, including the right to die, surrogate parent- 
ing, genetic manipulation, and in-vitro fertilization? 

5. The media as moral educator. The growing influence of 
the mass media — particularly television and popular music — 
raises troubling moral questions. Through simplistic coverage 

O 
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of issues, many television programs project a ''quick fix" men- 
tality that discourages thoughtfulness and encourages violence 
and questionable social mores. Television programs and com- 
mercials encourage such values as materialism, overconsump- 
tion, superficiality; and casual sexual behavior, and reinforce ra- 
cial, ethnic, and sex-role stereotypes. How can schools 
encourage more responsible attention to the values content of 
the mass media or, failing that, counteract this influence? 

6. The reconsideration of human rights. How do such 
problems as AIDS, child abuse, and poverty affect cur thinking 
on individual human rights? How does the response of the reli- 
gious and civic community on such issues inform or reinforce 
moral behavior? What role should the schools play in discussmg 
these issues? 

7 Accountability. How does moral education relate to re- 
cent efforts to make schools more accountable for their perfor- 
mance? Given conceptual and measurement ambiguities, how 
feasible is it to report moral education outcomes? Will the in- 
creasing reliance on quantitative tests discourage educators 
from attending to those matters that, like moral education, are 
difficult to quantify? 

8. Privatization What is the effect of the new emphasis on 
privatizing values and withdrawing into self or small, self- 
gratifying support groups? What is the necessary balance be- 
tween individualism and the health of the community^ 

9. The role of teadoer educators. What should be the con- 
tribution of higher education professionals, particularly those 
involved in teacher education, to the process of preparing moral 
educators and creating and maintaining a moral environment in 
schools? 

Recommendations 

In recent years, the educational community has given sub- 
stantial attention to excellence in our schools. An emphasis on 
moral education, we believe, is essential to that end. Moral edu- 
cation is not just another educational fad; it is an old and revered 
school mission. And with good reason. 
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At the heart of democracy is tlie morally mature citizen. A 
society vvhose citizens are not morally mature and cannot trust 
one another resorts to external force and can even evolve into a 
police state. Similarly a school whose students are not morally 
mature is tempted to create an environment of repression. 
Schools must contribute to the development of morally mature 
individuals who, in turn, will help to ensure the existence of a 
just and caring society 

It is in this spirit that we make the following recommenda- 
tions 

1 We urge all those involved in American education — from 
school board members to district and building administrators to 
individual teachers — to renev*' their commitment to promoting 
moral education in the schools. Indeed^ we urge that moral ed- 
ucation be made a powerful unifying and energizing force in the 
curriculum 

2. We recommend that educators form partnerships with 
parents, the mass media, the business community, the courts, 
and civic, racial, ethnic, and religious groups to create a social 
and cultural context that supports the school's efforts to develop 
morally mature citizens. 

3. We recommend that schools define and teach a morality 
of justice, altruism, diligence, and respect fc^r human dignity 
These are universal moral values that coincide with traditional 
religious teachings but stand on their own as authentic secular 
values. As part of a genuine respect for pluralism, schools 
should also teach students about the different ultimate sources 
for morality including religion. 

4. We urge schools and school systems to make sure their 
moral education efforts extend beyond the cognitive domam to 
include the affective and the behavioral \k)ral education must 
go beyond simply knowing what is good, it must also involve 
prizing what is g(^od and doing what is good 

5 We recommend that moral education include, especially 
for younger childf^p, rializatk)n into appropriate patterns of 
conduct and, especially for older students, education for the crit- 
ical thinking and decision making that are part of adult moral 
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maturity. The latter may include examination of the complex is- 
sues that stir ethical debate in society at large. 

6. We recommend that educators continually examine the 
institutional features of school life to ensure that climate and in- 
structional practices contribute to the same moral growth. 

7 We urge further research on what wwks in moral edu- 
cation, drawing on research findings from other fields and pre- 
senting those findings to the profession forcefully and clearly 

8. We recommend thai educators regularly assess the 
moral climate of schools and the conduct of students and com- 
municate the results of these assessments to their communities. 
Many schools take steps now, including notations about conduct 
on pupils' report cards, notes of praise or criticism to parents, 
and recognition for individuals or groups whose conduct i,s 
praiseworthy: We acknowledge, however, that there is still much 
work to be done in the articulation of moral principles and the 
development of methods to assess their place in the school, 

9 We recommend that schools establish and convey clear 
expectations for teachers and administrators regarding their 
roles as moral educators. Furthermore, we recommend that 
their performance as moral educators be included as a regular 
and important part of their evaluation. 

10. We recommend that teacher educators, botn preservice 
and inservice, give major att jntion to moral education ro ensure 
that teachers have the necess.T\' kr\o>^.ieuge, attitudes, and skills 
to fulfill their moial educatior. responsibilities. 

In these recommendations, and .n our report as a who^e, 
we do not call for schools simoly to - nuin to tne attitudes and 
traditions of the pas^; nor do v c urge schools tc attempt a new 
educational experiment. Rather, the moral education we ca^l for 
is part of the living legacy of our nation. It is at the center oi our 
evolving tradition as a national community Our vision of the 
moral education children need is one that is basic to the sur 
vival of our culture, building on the past while preparing young 
people to deal with the moral challenges of the future. 
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